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were clamouring for the order to move against Japan,
especially since the invasion of Suiyuan by Mongol
"irregulars" had given Nanking the opportunity to
develop a defensive action into an advance into
Chahar. Why not come to terms with the Reds,
Chang argued, since they were genuinely patriotic
Chinese, and turn all guns against the national
aggressor? Even at this stage, Chiang Kai-shek seems
to have badly misjudged the situation. In several
speeches to army commanders, and to the Military
School at Wang Ch'u, he insisted that all this talk
about fighting Japan was madness: the enemy close
at hand, the enemy the Tungpei army must fight,
was the Communist.
While the rest of China indulged in a patriotic glow
about the "defence of Suiyuan'' and the "stiffening
of policy" towards Japan which they discerned in the
shadow-play of Nanking diplomacy, Chiang pushed
ahead quietly with preparations for the new anti-Red
drive in the North-west. The Tungpei army was
clearly unreliable material, so he began to isolate it,
moving in Central Government troops which he felt
he could trust. One of Chiang's best commanders,
General Hu Chung-nan of the First Army, was
ordered to begin the offensive that the Tungpei men
had so long delayed. Early in November, Hu Chung-
nan began to advance slowly into Kansu.
But even these troops-were not very happy about
their duty in killing Communists at this time of
national crisis. They had been brought north, be-
lieving that they were being sent as reinforcements
to Suiyuan. When it became clear that they were
moving west and not north, they had to be promised
double pay before they would go on. General Hu